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The American Freedman. 


HOW TO BUILD. 

Tuts is the question of the day. To aid in 
its solution, the American Freedman’s Uniog 
Commission -is laboring with all its might. 
“What constitutes a state” we need n& be 
told. Sir William Jones has answered that 
question in words that have burnt their im- 
press upon every memory. It is: 

“ Men, high-minded men ; 
Men who their ‘tutles know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 


And crush the tyrants while they rend the chain— 
These constitute a state.” 


But where are we to get these “men”— 
these “ high-minded men”? There is only one 
answer to this question: We must make them. 
Under God, we must create them. How is that 
to be done? By taking the raw material so 
abundantly provided to our hand, and working 
it up by the means which Heaven has appointed 
for the purpose. 

The Puritans that landed on Plymouth Rock 
founded a state, and their descendants have 
raised it to unexcelled honor and renown. 
How have they done it ? Let one of the most dis- 
tinguished of these descendants, the greatest 
state-builder of modern days, answer. Horace 
Mann, in his celebrated Tenth Annual Report, 
speaking of the wealth and power of Massa- 
chusetts, says : 





“ Whence come her means to give, with each 
returning year, more than a million* of dollars 
to public education ; more than another mil- 
lion to religion; and more than a third to 
ameliorate and succor the afflicted and the 
meg at home, and to bless, in distant lands, 
those who sit in the region ahd shadow of 
death? How does she support her poor, main- 
tain her public ways, and contribute such vast 
sums for purposes of internal improvement, 
besides maintaining her immense commercial 
transactions with every zone in the world ? 

“ Has she a vast domain? Her whole territory 
would not make a court-yard of respectable 
dimensions to stand in front of many of the 
States and Territories belonging to the Union. 

“ Does she draw revenues from conquered pro- 
vinces or subjugated realms? She conquers 
nothing, she subdues nothing, save the great 
elemental forces of nature, which God gives 
freely, whenever and wherever they are asked 
for in the language of genius and science ; and 
in regard to which no profusion or prodigality 
to one can diminish the bounty always ready 
for others. ‘ 

“ Does she live“by the toil of a race of serfs 
and vassals whom she holds in personal and 
hereditary bondage— by one comprehensive 
and sovereign act of violence seizing upon both 

* This was written, it will be remembered, nearly twenty 
years ago.—Ep, Farepmay. 








body and soul at once, and superseding the 
thousand acts of plunder which make up the 
life of a common robber? Every man who 
treads her sacred soil is free; all are free alike ; 
and within her borders, for wet pny connect- 
ed with human slavery, iron will not be welded 
into a fetter. 

* “Has she rich mines of the precious metals ? 
In all her coffers there is not a drachm of sil- 
ver or of gold which has not been obtained by 
the sweat of her brow or the vigor of her 
brain. 

“ Has she magazines of mineral wealth imbed- 
ded in the earth, or are her soil and climate so 
spontaneously exuberant that she reaps luxu- 
riant harvests from uncultivated fields? Alas! 
the orator has barbed his satire by declaring her 
only natural productions to be granite and ice ! 

“Whence, ? omy I again ask, comes her wealth ? 
—I do not mean the gorgeous wealth which is 
displayed in the voluptuous and too often ener- 
vating residences of the affluent, but that gol- 
den mean of property—such as Agur asked for 
in his perfect prayer—which carries blessin 
in its train to thousands of householders ; which 
spreads solid comfort and competence through 
the dwellings of the land; which furnishes the 
means of instruction, of social pleasures and 
refinement, to the citizens at large ; which saves 
from the cruel sufferings and the more cruel 
temptations of pen The families, scattered 
over her hills and along her valleys, have not 
merely a shelter from the inclemencies of the 
seasons, but the sanctuary of.a home. Not*on- 
ly food, but books, are spread upon their tables. 
Her commonest houses have the means of hos- 
pitality ; they have appliances for sickness, and 
resources laid up against accident and the infir- 
mities of age. Whether in her rural districts 
or her populous towns, a wandering, native-born 
beggar is a prodigy, and the twelve millions of 
dollars deposited in her savings institutions do 
not more loudly proclaim the frugality and pro- 
vidence of the past, than they foretell the com- 
pete nce andenjoyments of the future: 

“One copious, exhaustless fountain supplies all 
this abundance. It is EDUCATION—the intel- 
lectual, MORAL, and RELIGIOUS education of 
the people. Having no other mines to work, 
Massachusetts has mined into the human intel- 
lect, and, from its limitless resources, she has 
won more sustaining and enduring prosperity 
and happiness than if she had been founded on 
a stratification of silver and gold reaching 
deeper down than geology has yet penetrated. 
From her high religious convictions, she has 
learned that great lessone—to set a value upon 
time. Regarding the faculties as the gift of 
God, she has felt bound both to use and to im- 
prove them. Mingling skill and intelligence 
with the daily occupations of life, she has made 
labor honorable; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, idleness is disgraceful. Knowledge has 
been the ambition of her sons, and she has re- 
verenced and venerated the purity and chastity 
of her matrons and her daughters. At the 
hearth-stone, at the family table, and at the 
family altar—on all those occasions where the 
structure of the youthful ch r is builded up, 


these sentiments of love for knowledge and of 
reverence for maidenly virtue have been build- 
ed in; and there they stand, so wrought and 
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mingled with the fibres of being, that none but 
God can tell which is nature and which is edu- 
cation ; which we owe primarily to the grace 
of heaven, and which to the codperating wis- 
dom of the institutions of men. Verily, verily, 
not as we ought have we obeyed the laws of 
Jehovah, or imitated the divine example of the 
Saviour ; and yet, for such imperfect obedience 
and distant imitation as we have rendered, God 
has showered down manna from the heavens, 
and opened a rock whence flow living waters to 
— every thirsty place. He who studies 

e present or the historic character of Massa- 
chusetts will see—and he who studies it most 
profoundly will see most clearly—that what- 
ever of abundance, of intelligence, or of integ- 
rity, whatever of character at home or of re- 
nown abroad she may possess—all has been 
evolved from the enlightened and at least par- 
tially Christianized mind, not of a few, but of 
the great masses of her people. They are not 
the result of outward riches or art brought 
around it, or laminated over it, but of an 
awakened inward force, working energetically 
outward, and fashioning the most intractable 
circumstances to the dominion of its own de- 
sires and -resolves; and this force has been 
awakened and its unspent energies replenished, 
more than from all things else, BY HER COMMON 
ScHOOLS.” 


How are these common schools established 
and maintained? By law, and at the expense 
of the people. The law reads thus: 


“Tn every town in this commonwealth there 
shail be kept in each year, at the charge of the 
town, by a teacher or teachers of competent 
ability and good morals, one school for the in- 
struction of children in orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, and good behavior.”—Rev. Stat. ch. 56, 
§ 1. 

How is it that people of all classes, all par- 
ties, and all sects in Massachusetts glory in 
and joyfully consent to be taxed for the support 
of this common-school system? Because on 
the question that comes nearest home to every 
bosom, that system is based on a principle so 
broad, so just, and so beneficent, that it com- 
mends itself to the implicit confidence of men 
of all classes, sects, and parties. That principle 
is set forth incidentally in the language of the 
law concerning the “moral qualifications” of 
teachers : 


“Tt shall be the duty of .. . all preceptors 
and teachers of academies and all other in- 
structors of youth to exert their best endeavors 
to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction the 
principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard 
to truth ; love to their country, humanity, and 
universal benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and 
frugality ; chastity, moderation, and tem 
rance ; and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is- founded ; 
and it shall be the duty of such instructors to 





endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and 
capacities will admit, into a clear understand- 
ing of the tendency of the above-mentioned 
virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican 
constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, 
as well as to promote their future happiness, 
and also to point out to them the evil of-the 
opposite vices.”—Rev. Stat. ch. 23, § 7. 

This feature of the law, more than any other, 
reveals the seeret of the success of the common- 
school system of Massachusetts, which is sub- 
stantially the common-school system of all the 
Northern States. It is by means of this system 
that we hope to rebuild the South and repair 
the ravages made by war and slavery. The 
partial success attending our labors thus far 
ensures complete triumph in the end, 





COOPERATION. 


In our last number we referred to.an infor- 
mal meeting of teachers and others, held at 
Boston in July last, in which the subject of co- 
operation with the people of the South was the 
theme of discussion. For a fuller discussion 
of this subject a conference of representa- 
tives of all societies laboring among the 
freedmen has been called, to be held at the 
rooms of the Commission, No. 80 Vesey 
street, on Tuesday, September 10th. Invita- 
tions have been sent also to General How- 
ard and Superintendent Alvord. To the call 
thus issued certain resolutions were attached, 


not, it will be understood, for any other purpose: 


than to indicate the subject to be brought be- 
fore the conference, and to bring it before the 
different societies in such a form that their dele- 
gates could come advised in adyance of the 
opinion of their constituency. 

The subject is not only one of importance, 
but it is important that there should be some 
general consent in the principles to be adopted. 
We hope every Society laboring among the 
freed-people in the cause of education, whether 
connected with the Commission or not, will be 
represented at this meeting. 





EDUCATION IN ENCLAND. 


An English clergyman named Frazer has 
been making a report to the Educational Com- 
mission on-the subject of the common schools 
of the United States and Canada, in which he 
makes statements as likely tebe useful on this 
side of the water as on the other. Among 
them is the following : 

“T am afraid that we in England, in our zeal 


for ‘denominational education,’ lay too much 
stress upon the adjective, too little upon the 


. 
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substantive ; we seem to care more for the con- 
nection of our schools with particular religious 
communities than for the fruit they really pro- 
duce; we are too often content to hear that 
religious instruction is given, and don’t pursue 
the inquiry far enough to ascertain whether it 
is given intelligently, by competent teachers. 
I confess to the conviction growing more and 
more in my own mind, strengthened too by 
what I have heard and seen in America, that 
what we need more of in Englan@ is intelligent 
education—a real quickening of the minds of 
the peopje. And I say this quite as much in 
the interest of religion as at the prospect of 
political changes.” 

Mr. Frazer added : “The difficulty I find, as 
a country clergyman, in teaching and -preach- 
ing to an adult mixed congregation lies in the 
slow and heavy intellectual movement of the 
mass of my hearers ; their scanty vocabulary ; 
their inability to appreciate an argument or 
follow a train of thought ; their want of gene- 
ral and broad mental culture. . . . 

“T do not think it can be maintained that 
the religious teaching of our scheols has pro- 
duced religious intelligence or religious sta- 
bility in our people, at any rate, not in that 
class of our people who, in their school days, 
had most of such teaching ; for the religious 
instruction given in one of our elementary 
schools is three times larger in quantity and 
time than is received by a boy at Eton or 
Rugby.” 

Thus it Will be seen that in England, as else- 
where, the argument in favor of denomination 
schools, on the ground of the need of religious 
instruction, is utterly without force, and, when 
the facts are understood, recoil on those who 
urge it. ° 





FLORIDA. 


Tue aspect of affairs in this heretofore but 
little cultivated State is promising. Its newly- 
appointed Superintendent of Education, Mr. C. 
Thurston Chase, has entered upon his work 
with characteristic vigor, and the prospect is, 
that at the end of the year now opening the 
work of educatien will have taken a noticeable 
stride forward. The following letter speaks 
for itself : 

BcurEAU REFUGEES, FREEDMEN, AND 
ABANDONED LANDS, 
OFFICE Supt. oF EDUCATION, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., August 7, 1867. 
Rev. Lyman Apport, Gen. Sec’y, ete.: 

Deak Str: Your kind invitation towrite you 
has not been forgotten, nor the interests of 
your Commissioners. I have been but ten 
months in the work here. I had nothing to 
say on “ puttingon the armor,” and have not 
worn it long enough to say much yet. . 

I-found those schools of the Freedman’s 
Union Commission which I could visit in fine 
condition, the teachers censurable for but 
one thing—overwork. Beyond these there 
were a few fair schools, but things generally 
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were disorganized. There was not even a sys 
tem of reporting schools. Our Bureau agent 
reports some half-dozen schools taught in “ un- 
known alleys by equally unknown wizards and 
vixens.” .. . I have, as you know, consider- 
able faith in the capacity of the freedmen to 
sustain their ede aaa help at building 
school-houses ; so I have made the inquiry: If a 
benevolent association will send you a teacher 
and pay her.salary, will you supply good board 
and room-rent free? hey reply favorably. 
The Bureau supplies the materials only for 
school-houses ; the people do the work of con- 
struction according to plans furnished by this 
office. We make a thousand dollars put up 
and equip nicely, with desks and blackboards, 
separate ante-rooms, and a teacher's or recita- 
tion-room, all complete, THREE’ 8CHOOL-HOUSES, 
for fifty or «x? pupils each, except in the 
larger towns. White and colored help in the 
matter of inaugurating the school work, and 
propose, in some instances, to send their child- 
ren to the same school. Of course, the sehool- 
house is for the freedmen ; but we exhort them 
to be kind to the poor children of the opposite 
race, since it is not their fault that they are 
white and that their fathers were rebels. 

It has been a matter of regret with us that 
you have not extended aid about a Normal 
School for Florida. We could not promise much, 
it is true, but we needed the institution. The 
school law, of which we have heard so much 
praise, is not what it has been represented to 
be. It takes a dollar out of every adult freed- 
man, pays a percentage to tax-collectors, the 
contributions of one thousand of them go to the 
State Superintendent of Colored Schools, and 
the teachers are supposed to get the balance. 
But, beyond a few in and around Tallahassee, 
very few have received any thing. The law is 
directly at variance with the Civil Rights Bill, 
apd has in it a section as adverse, when execu- 
ted by rebel hands, as the old slave code itself. 

Florida is a new State ; she is poor; she has 
no energy ; an immense patrimony in lands 
with no inhabitants. 

Mr. Kennedy advises me that the New-York 
Branch will -return its quota of teachers as 
heretofore. They will be welcomed. I think 
at some points the freedmen may arrange to 
hire and pay their own teachers. Yet there 
will be work enough for all who may come. 

Wishing you every success, I am, very truly 
yours, C. THurRston CHASE, 

; Supt. Education, Florida. 


The “regret about a normal school” ex- 
pressed by Mr. Chase, we are happy to say, no 
longer exists, all occasion for it having been re- 
moved by a vote of our Commission appropriat- 
ing $2000 toward the purchase and improve- 
ment of a lot in Jacksonville for the purpose, 
and an order from Gen. Howard for the imme- 
diate erection of a suitable building. The 
building at present contemplated will cost 
about $6000. In addition to this, General 
Howard has set aside $5000 from the Refugee 
and Freedmen Fund, as an endowment of ‘the 
institution. A corps of teachers, with a compe- 
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tent principal, has been designated, and the 
expectation is, that by December the whole 
thing will be in active operation. 





HOW TO CET A SCHOOL. 


Tue following directions for getting up a 
school were intended for Florida, and constitute 
one of the circulars which Mr. Chase is distrib- 
uting in that State ; but they will apply with 
equal force to any other part of the South, and 
we therefore give them the publicity of our col- 
umns: 

OFFICE Supt. oF EDUCATION, 
JACKSONVILLE, FuA., June 30, 1867. 

WHEN a school is wanted in a village or 
neighborhood, let the people organize them- 
selves into a school society. They may then 
get a school-house as well as a school by tak- 
ing hold with energy. 

They may go to work in this way: 

1. Call a public meeting of all-persons in- 
terested, without. distinction of race, color, or 
forme? condition, and let the notice be widely 
circulated beforehand. 

2. Secure good speakers so as to have the 
object of the meeting, and the benefits to be 
derived, ably set forth; also what the people 
should do, and What the Bureau may do to aid 
them. 

8. What will be expected of the people is 
this: After organizing their society, they should 
secure, by gift or purchase, the perfect title to 
a lot of land, of not less than one acre, to be 
held by the Board of Trustees for school pur- 

They should next secure good pledges 
of labor, and money enough to provide for all 
the work required in the erection of the build- 
ing, fences, grading the lot, ete. . 

4. The Bureau makes no pledges in advance 
in any case. The Assistant Commissioner has 
some funds to use in the erection of school- 
houses, and desires to spend the money so a8 
to extend the greatest good to the greatest 
number.. He will generally endeavor to sup- 
ply all the lumber, nails, etc., needed for the 
construction of the building. 

5: No funds" will be expended on private 
estates, nor on property of doubtful title. The 
land must be held by the Trustees, as before 
stated, and the title be perfect in them. Evi- 
dence of this must accompany each application 
to secure attention at headquarters. 

6. Every application must stand upon its 
own merits, and will be acted upon according 
to its deserts, and the ability of the Bureau to 
aid at the time. 

7. The people should understand distinctly 
that the Bureau is only acting as a friend to 
help them make the start in the right direction. 
They must rely upon themselves for every thing 
they can. In making the application, the fol- 
lowing terms, in addition to the above, must be 
complied with : 

8. The lot for a school-house should be cen- 
trally located, so as to accommodate those who 
should attend. It must be in a pleasant, quiet, 
retired, dry but not dusty, airy, and healthy 
situation. Shade and ornamental trees and 





shrubbery must be planted from time to time 
in and around the school lot. Especially must 
privies be-provided in separate yards for boys 
and girls, not less than one hundred feet dis- 
tant from the school-house. Also, a well or 
cistern on the lot, unless thereris good water 
near by to which access may be had. The abi- 
lity of the people to support a teacher, wholly 
or in part, and to provide books, should “be 
stated. 

9. Applications should be forwarded through 
the Sub-Assistant Commissioners or Special 
Agents of Districts tf headquarters. 

C. THursTON CHASE, 


Supt. Education. 





ENCOURACINC FOR TEXAS. 

THE Galveston News has an article on the 
obligation of the South to the freedmen, and 
the operations of the American Freedman’s 
Union Commission, Chief-J ustice Chase Presi- 
dent, which, on the whole, is very encouraging. 
The News says: ; 

“ We hear of a good deal being done for the 
education of the freedmen at various places by 
the people of the South ; yet we have no doubt 
that the unsettled ‘condition of affairs and the 
general poverty prevent the South from giving 
this subject a sufficient share of attention. 
This being the case, perhaps there would be 
no impropriety in accepting the offer of aid 
from the society above named, solely for the 
purpose of establishing and carrying on schools 
for the freedmen. We have no doubt that an 
community which desires a school for freed. 
men could contribute something to that end, 
furnishing a house and teachers, if nothing 
more, and that representations to that effect 
would secure the: additional aid that might 
be needed. There should be no backward- 
ness in this matter, because we all admit 
that the freedmen must be educated, that the 
South should contribute as much as possible. to 
that object,and that there iseno reason why 
the benevolent in all parts of this country and 
of Europe should not unite in the work. Union 
in matters of this kind, which should have 
nothing to do with politics; might do much to 
break down prejudice, to make the people- of 
all sections better acquainted, and to bring the 
blessings of peace and prosperity upon the land. 

“The South has nothing to lose by pursuing 
a eonciliatory and high-minded course on all 
matters connected with the interests of the 
freedmen. It is universally admitted that they 
served quite as well as could have been expect- 
ed during their slavery; that their conduct 
during the war was not only unexceptionable, 
but highly praiseworthy ; and that their bear- 
ing since then, considering all the circumstan- 
ces, has not been unworthy of their past record. 
True, political excitement has injured them, 
but not yet to the extent that might have been 
expected, and the heinous crimes recently com- 
mitted by some of the more depraved should 
not be permitted to injure our estimation of the 
race. But we need not write on this subject as 
though there were any necessity for exhortation 
or argument so far as the welfare of the colored 
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people is concerned. There can be. no doubt 
whatever that the w ple of the South 
are true friends of the nd wm Nothing has 
happened to destroy the affection for them 
which was produced by the domestic relations 
of the past, and we believe there is nothing 
which our people would not do to help the 
freedmen in the proper ——— of the duties 
of their new situation. If any thing be lacking, 
it is wholly the result of circumstances ; and 
this is our only reason for suggesting the co- 
operation to which we have referred. 

“It is generally believed, we know, that the 
people of the North and South cannot ‘ get 
along’ together in the education of the freed- 
men, and that the Southern ~~ would do 
better in that matter if the Northern people 
were to leave it alone. This, however, is not 
to be expected. The North will concern itself 
on the subject whether we do or not, and we 
therefore submit that it might be sound policy 
for us, both with reference to our relations to 
the freedmen and to the other sections of the 
Union, to take the ground that the codperative 
is the right method of doing the work. The 
North is perfectly able to contribute ; it is alike 
her duty and her pleasure to do so; and even 
if some unpleasant results were to arise in some 
instances from our coéperation, it is altogether 
likely that these would be as nothing compared 
with the better effects which ma my | reasopably 
be expected to follow. This is the age of as- 
sociated effort, and it is only in proportion as 
men overcome apathy and prejudice in favor 
of this policy that they need expect to prevent 
the most serious evils. Nothing can be effect- 
ed by aloofness, or standing on dignity; but 
almost every thing may be accomplished by 
the benevolent energy which fulfils its desire 
of doing good to others by seizing for that 
purpose every help that may be offered. 

“We are strongly impressed with the belief 
that, by waking up fully on all subjects of this 
kind, the South might, without any sacrifice 
of principle, do & great deal to prevent threaten- 
ing evils and effect corresponding good. Thus 
the asperities and passions of politics would be 
smoothed down, misconceptions and prejudices, 
antagonism of race and section, full of 
portent, would be removed, and all the bless- 
ings of peace and order secured in the place of 
agitation, anarchy, and destruction.” 


. 
SS - 


THE correspondent of the New-York Zimes, 
giving an account of the Republican State Con- 
vention at Columbia, 8. C., of which but a small 
fraction of the members were white, says of the 
general ability of the management : 


“The convention has throughout been domi 
nated by the colored men, and I must say that 
the leaders have shown a marked degree of 
ability. Jt is rare that you ever see in delibe- 
rate bodies men of more skill and tact and force 
than Whipper, and De Large, and Langley, and | 
Randolph, and Wright, who far outshone in 
intellect any of the white members. But these 
were the exceptions. The great body of the 
black delegates bring with them little but the 

‘ignorance of plantation hands, and throughout 





the proceedings seemed to be in a kind of fine 
religious ‘ bress de Lord’ fre Their hearts 
are right, but as for their invellecte, there .is 
room for improvement.” 





OFFIcE SuprT. or EDUCATION, 
CHARLESTON, July 1, 1867. } 
BREVET MaJor-GEn’L R, K. Scort, Assistant 

Commissioner : 

GENERAL: I haye the honor to submit for 
your information the following statement of 
school operations in this State during the term 
of nine months, beginning October 1st, 1866, 
and ending June ‘30th, 1867. The accompanying 
tabular statement will show the number and 
condition of schools reported each month. The 
following is a summary of the statement: 


Average number of schools open during the term,.... 
“ “ Teachers “ o 


“ “ White Teachers“ |. 

- ” Colored bag Ps 

ped - Pupils enrolled - high 
o o Boys “ ity 

“ “ ° Gills “ “ ” tae 
“ “ Attendance ic ee ree 





Always present 
eo “ cM unctual oo “ 
of pupils over 16 years of age dur- 

arr es 
in Alphabet, 
Reading and spelling easy lessons, 2064 


i ” “ in advanced readers,..... 8317 
o sg SF PEI 1687 
* . eee 4839 
a m in higher branches, pdeedicececces 319 
ad 65 RET 4616 
= - in Needle-work,................++ 194 
es - of Sunday-schools reported during 
ERE, ps 
yg 9 OL GAUREREGG, ... ... osc ciscccccice 
On a 1st of June the enrolled attendance reported 


Of ‘the 38 schools reported for October, 1866, 
twenty-five have reported regularly since that 
time. The 
Average number of pupils in these schools during 


the term w. 
In Oct. the No. of pupils in the Alphabet was........ 





1110 
in Reading in easy lessons,.. 1926 
m3 ve pe * in adv’d Readers, 2136 
os > “ in Geography, 991 
a S “ in Arithmetic, 
“ “ “ in Writing,... 
For the month of June the same schools re- 
port the 


Number of pupils in the Alphabet, 

eading easy lessons, 
in advanced Readers, . 
in Geography, 
in Arithmetic, 
in Writing, 


These schools lost during the term 
gained 3834 pupils. 


The number of pupils enrolled in these twenty-five 
schools for the month of October, was. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 





2902 and 





of these there were in the Alphabet,........ 1110 

= ist Reader,...... 1926 

= “ sed rr re 1053 

“ “ * ae eer 857 

ba a Est SOP EEE. ocd ccaceseees 250 

- = - Sth Reader,.............. 27 

The same schools for the month of June re- 
ported the 

) Number OF CR vas cc cic cadcccecesdccce 5309 

 ndcanducdéccnedpebihtwnde 640 


os in Ist Reader, 


e in 4th Reader, 
“« in 6th Reader, 
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It will be seen from this statement that, not- 
withstanding the great changes in the schools 
indicated by the loss and gain referred to above, 
there has been a steady and very commendable 
progress on the part of the pupils. In conse- 
quence of the irregularity of the reports from 
other schools, I am unable to furnish, with re- 
gard to them, a statement so conclusive as that 
just made; but I hazard nothing when I say 
that, in all schools in this State, kept regularly 
and taught faithfully, the pupils have advanced 
with wonderful rapidity. 

As showing what has been accomplished in 
schools ‘kept with system, I quote from the 
statements of the principals of two of the large 
schools in this city, as follows: 

Mr. T. L. Cordoza, Principal of the Saxton 
School, makes the following report : 


ATTENDANCE. 






Whole number of pupils enrolled during the term,... 1000 
= = - at the close of the term,.... 800 
Largest “ a at any one time,....... .. &8 
Smallest “ . atany one time........ -. 800 
Largest “ = present at any one time,.... 790 
“percentage of attendance during any month, — 

“ ‘ 


Smallest 
Average register for the term,.................000+ 
Percentage of attendance for the term,.............- 17 

= - = preceding term,... 

COLOR AND FORMER CONDITION, 

About one half the pupils are pure African. 
One half are free-born. I find no difference in 
the capacity of freemen and freedmen ; indeed, 
the difference between them would not be 
known if it were not for the more advanced 
condition of the former on account of previous 
advantages. 


READING. 

We selected thirty of our best readers at the 
beginning of this term and put them in the 
Fifth Reader, out of the Fourth; before the 
close of the term we were enabled to increase 
their number to fifty. There were seventy-five 
pupils in the Fourth Reader at the beginning 
of the term; the number increased during the 
term to 100. At the commencement of the 
term there were 250 pupils in the Third Reader, 
and at the close there were 300, thus showing 
an apparent increase of fifty, though the in- 
crease was really seventy-five, as twenty-five 
Third Reader pupils left during theterm. There 
were about 100 pupils advanced ‘from the First 
to the Second Reader during the term, and as 
many from the Primer to the First Reader. 

ARITHMETIC, ? 


The most satisfactory progress has been made 
in this difficult branch. The first class of boys 
who began common fractions at the beginning 
of the term have thoroughly mastered it, and 
advanced to compound proportion. We have 
scholars studying at all stages, fram notation 
and numeration up to proportion. 


We have 2 boys in compound profortion. 
~ 10 “ and 10 girls in denominate fractions, 
“ 15 ‘ 1 “ “ “ 


numbers, 
S Ss 30 “ “ common fractious. 
There are about 400 pupils in notation, nume 
ration, and the elementary rules. 
WRITING, 
We have 400 pupils writing in books; about 


200 of them began this term ; their progress 
has been encouraging ; 200 have advanced from 





the first to the third of the series, and 200 from 
the third to the sixth. 
GEOGRAPHY, 

Through the want of maps and globes we 
have been retarded somewhat in this study. 
Still, every map, that of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North and South-America, has been thorough 
ly mastered by different classes. We have ten 
pupils in the largest geography of Monteith’s 
series, and 290 in the next largest, and 200 in 
the second of the series. 


GRAMMAR, 

Some attention has been given to the elemen- 
tary parts of Grammar. About fifty pupils 
understand the parts of speech and the compo- 
nent parts of a simple sentence. The progress 
in this difficult study has been slow, as might 
have been expected, though indicative of final 
success. 

Mr. Cordoza’s school is supported by the 
American Missionary Association, and numbers 
among its pupils children of the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated colored parents in this 
State. It has been kept during the past term 
under very great disadvantages, the building 
in which it was held being entirely unsuited to 
the purpose. Notwithstanding this, the school 
has been an excellent one, reflecting great 
credit upon all parties connected with it. It 
may be said that there is such a large propor- 
tion of free-born children of mixed blood in 
this school that it does not show what the ig- 
norant children of slaves are capable of doing. 
If any such doubts exist, I think the following 
statement, taken from the report of Mr. A. Sum- 
ner, principal of the Morris Street School, in this 
city, willremovethem. From his report I take 
the following with regard to 


ATTENDANCE, 





Whole number of names enrolled during the term,... 115 
= - “ members at the close of the term, 745 
Largest “ a ~ ** any one time,..... S44 
Smallest “ - # nih ee.2 Sines aa 
Largest “ ** pupils present any one day, ..... 729 
so percentage of attendance any one month, 85 
Smallest “ se “s - Wy anes 71 
Average register for the term,............0ee0se000- 800 
attendance,.... ...+0. sessecece 626 
Percentage of attendance for the term, 78 
bad “ as “ preceding term,... 70 


The decrease in the number of the pupils at 
the close of the term is accounted for by the 
fact that in the last three months I have refused 
most of the applications of primary scholars, 
and the children of this grade are so apt to re- 
main but a short time in the school, that it is 
necessary to have reénforcements every week 
in order to keep the classes full. Of the 745 
pupils of all grades who were members at the 
end of the term, 550 entered in September. 
Thus it appears that 400 have left during the 
term ; and of the entire number enrolled, (1150,) 
less than one half have been with me the whole 
ten months. The loss is chiefly in the lower 
classes: as the scholars advance, they become 
more interested in their studies, and therefore 
more permanent and regular in their attend- 
ance. If I had better teachers in the primary 
classes, there would not be so much of this dis- 
astrous change. This is proved by the fact that 
one of the primary teachers (a Northern lady) 
has lost only four out of fifty-two pupils since 
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she took charge of the class on the 1st of Jan- 
uary. Her percentage of attendance is almost 
as good as that of any of the most advanced 
classes. 


COLOR AND FORMER CONDITION. 


About one half of the pupils are of unmixed 
African blood: One tenth are free-born. In the 
highest elasses the proportion of free-born is 
one fifth, and it is an interesting fact that, 
among the most distinguished scholarsin these 
classes, those who were formerly slaves rank 
equally well with those who were free and had 
received gome instructions before and during 
the war. _ The jewel and pride of the school is 
a perfectly black girl, sixteen years of age. 


PROGRESS IN READING. 


Of the seventy-one pupils now in the National 
Fourth Reader, eight were in that book before 
the beginning of the term; -thirty had been 
through the Third Reader before the beginning 
of the term; twenty began the Third Reader 
at the beginning of the term; four were pro- 
moted from the Second Reader during the term. 

When the schools were opened in March, 
1865, twenty-two of these Fourth Reader child- 
ren knew nothing, twenty-five were in the 
Primer, sixteen in the First Reader, six in the 
Second Reader. One little girl, nine years old, 
who was in the Primer a year ago last Febru- 
ary, can read at first sight, with very few mis- 
takes, any piece in the Fourth Reader. 

Of the 172 pupils in the Third Reader, thir- 
teen commenced the book at the beginning of | 
the term, and have been through it several | 
times ; 159 were in the Second Reader—some 
on the first page, while others had been through 
it more than once; seventy-three of the Third 
Readers have been twice through the book ; 
five of those who began the Second Reader in 
September might now be in the Fourth. Of 
those now in the Second Reader, there were, 

* when they first entered in the present term, 
forty-two who Were in the Second Reader ; sev- 
enteen of these are now ready for the Third; 
118 were in the First ; of these thirty-four were 
at the beginning of the First, and are now 
ready for the Third; twenty-nine were in the 
Primer ; one of them, a girl of eight years, is 
ready for the Third Reader ; twenty-dight were 
in the Alphabet, and are now in the last part of 
the book ; a large number of the Second Reader 
scholars have been through the book . twice. 
This grade of classes contains a great many 
very young children, some of whom, only eight 
or nine years old, have, within two years, pre- 
pared themselves to go into a Third Reader 
class. 

Of those now reading in the First Reader, 
thirteen were in the Primer when they first en- 








tered this term; they are now ready for the 
Second Reader. Six who entered in March did 
not know their letters ; forty-three who were in 
the Alphabet when they entered have gone | 
twice through the book. Sixty-seven who en- 
tered in March have from the Alphabet | 


three months in school, but are either dull or 
irregular in their attendance. 


ARITHMETIC, 

The pupils who have joined this school during 
the past two years have been, with hardly an 
exception, totally ignorant of arithmetic. The 
attainments of even the most advanced classes 
were quite insignificant at the commencement 
of the present term. Those who belonged 
to the higher classes during the preceding term 
had received good instruction, and had made 
very creditable progress, but they had not been 
trained long enough to fix their uirements 
firmly in their memory, so that with most of 
them the work began this year ab tnitio. They 
have been carried so far now that it is impos- 
sible that this should happen again, although a 
— months’ vacation will do amage to their 
skill. 

In the two advanced classes already spoken 
of, all but a very few of the scholars can per- 
form with quickness and accuracy the. most 
difficult examples that can be put upon the 
board in addition, multiplication, and subtrac- 
tion, and the greater number the sanfe in 
long division, They all understand the prin- 
ciples, and most of them can give a clear, 
mathematical explanation of such examples. 
One of these two classes has made astonishing 
progress in mental arithmetic. The scholars 
follow oral combinations of double or single 
columns in addition or subtraction, inter- 
spersed with multiplication and division, given 
out with extraordinary rapidity, and their an- 
swers are immediate and sure. The other class 
is not so brilliant in mental arithmetic, but is 
equal to it in accurate and rapid ciphering. I 
will not attempt to give a detailed account of 
the progress of the other classes ; I may say, 
however, that the greater number of those in 
the Second and Third Reader classes can per- 
form on the board examples in addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication. Great attention 
has been paid to Mental Arithmetic, and in all 
except the lowest classes, the scholars can per- 
forni without figures easy examples in the rudi- 
mentary principles. In the Fourth and more ad- 
vanced Third Reader classes, the scholars’ train- 
ing has been such as to be of immediate prac- 
tical use to them. 

WRITING. 

230 scholars are writing on slates, 439 in 
copy-books ; of those now in the school, there 
are 328 who were writing in copy-books when 
they entered this term. About 138 pupils can 
read and write notes or letters, many of them 
very prettily. About 100, more or less of whom 
are naw using slates, can write words and*their 
own names clearly and handsomely. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

There are about 118 scholars studying geo- 
graphy ; of these, fifty-eight began about two 
months ago, and of course have not gone far. 
Of the remainder, about one half knew little or 
nothing ; for I had not considered it advisable 


nearly to the end of the book. Of the seventy-| last term to pay much attention to the subject. 
two now in the Primer, almost all have been | Of the sixty in the two advanced classes who 
in the school but a few months, and did not at | are now studying geography, there are twenty 


first know their letters. 


There are thirteen | who have passed a very close and critical exam- 


“atill in the Alphabet ; most of them have been | ination in the topography and physical features 
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of America and Europe, and especially of the 
United States. as Ase 

Dr. Samner's school is supported mainly by 
the New-England Branch Freedman’s Union 
Commission, and has been kept in one of the 
public-school buildings of this city. I think it 
is safe to say, considering the point from which 
these children started, that this school will com- 
pare favorably with any Northern public school. 

The table. I have submitted showing the 
condition of the schools during the past term, 


of course only represents those schools which | 


have reported from time to time. There have 
been besides these a large number of schools 
supported. by the freedmen themselves, which, 
though not very efficient, serve as an indica- 
tion of the desire for education among the peo- 
ple, and also tend to keep alive and strengthen 
that interest. I estimate that there has been 
from month to month an attendance in this 
class of schools of 6000 pupils. I also estimate 
that there has been an attendance in unreported 
Sunday-schools of 7000 pupils. 

There are twenty-three school-houses in the 
State which have been built by the colored 
people, with the aid of Northern societies an 
this Bureau, located as follows: . 


One on St. Helena Island, One at Kingstree, 

Three on Port Royal Island, One at Darlington; 

One on John’s Island, One at Society Hill, 

One at Summerville, One at Snow Hill, 

One at Orangeburg, One at Bennetsville, 

One at Lewisville, One at Marion, 

One at Greenville, One at Springville, 

Qne at Sumpter, One at Cheraw, 

One at Lynchburg, Two on plantations near Cam- 


One at Timmonsville, den. 
One at Florence, 


A large school-house, capable of accommodat- 
ing 800 pupils, is now in course of construc 
tion at Columbia, and will be ready for opening 
on the ist of October. A building for a nor- 
mal school is just about to be commenced in 
this city. This building is to accommodate 400 
pupils, and it is expected that it will be ready 
early in the fall. It isalso hoped that one large 
common-school building may be built in this 
city during the coming season. All these build- 
ings are on land which is secured for school 
purposes, and which is in most cases held by 
colored trustees. The buildings above referred 
to will accommodate an average of 4000 pupils, 


. and the colored people have contributed about 


$5000 of their cost. 


The total amount expended. by the Bureau on 
schools directly under its control, during the 
fiscal year beginning July ist, 1866, and ending 
June 30th, 1867, not including transportation 
of teachers, has been $20,510.72. About $5000 
of this amount has been paid for rent of school 
buildings. We paid to the School Commission- 
ers of this city $2000 for the use of one of the 
public-school buildings for six months, begin- 
ning January ist and ending June 30th, 1867. 
The colored people of this city have been during 
all this time taxed for the support of the public 
schools. 














| ern influence,” as it is called. 


dren, under the control of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

For the support of teachers, there has been 
expended since the Ist of July, 1866: 


By the New-England Branch Freedman’s Union 


RRC A era $23,454 57 
By the New-York Bfanch Freedman’s Union Com- 
enlaplom, (eattenated,): «......0060060006ss00000 12,000 00 


By the Pennsylvania Branch Freedman’s Union 
Commission, (estimated,).................+- 680 00 
By the American Missionary Ass’n, (estimated,) 11,957 44 


By the Old School Presbytery, (Pittsburg, Pa.).. 5,995 00 
By the Friends’ Associftion, Philadelphia,...... 2,000 00 
By the U. 8. Tax Commissioners, (estimated,).... 5,000 00 

1,000 00 


Be Ne an nAcopcnacensuadeaaesshscands 
WR sic veaes igh pasdcelpqudscteatipeys cat $65,087 01 


I estimate that the colored people have con- 
tributed toward the support of teachers in 
schools of all kinds, $12,200; this, added to 
$5000 given by them toward the erection of 
school-buildings, will make the sum of $17,200 
contributed by them for school purposes during 
the past year. There has been expended for 
the support of schools in this State since July 
1st, 1866 : 


By Northern societies, etc.,................+ $65,087 01 
OLS bnbb do Sa cc edhe dseec cde cases 24,510 72 
By the colored people,.................00000 17,200 00 

DL 6 gd iccp eb de cccpuntecdmeddcitedses $106,797 73 


I know how inadequately the statistics which 
I have been able to collect show the educational 
progress made in this State since the close of 
the war. After we have stated that so niany 
children have learned to read and write, and 
that 80 many school-houses have been built, we 
have not yet half told the story. These are 
great things in themselves, and still greater as 
evidences of what may be accomplished in the 
future, with larger experience and more extend? 
ed means. But there are other evidences of 
progress which figures cannot represent, but 
which are no less important than the facts al- 
ready referred to. In 1865, I found but one 
white man of social position in South-Carolina 
who admitted either the possibility or desirabil- 
ity of educating the colored children. To-day, 
I question whether a man can be found in the 
State who, whatever his private convictions may 
be, is not publicly in favor of educating them. 
The applications which come from all parts of 
the State,and from all classes of the commun- 
ity, for aid in establishing schools for the freed 
children, are conclusive on this point. If there 
was the same desire to maintain schools for all 
classes of the community alike, without regard 
to color, it would seem more satisfactory. As it 
is, there is great reason for believing that much 
of the interest now manifested in the education 
of the colored children grows out of a desire to 
controk that class of the population for political 
purposes. For while it is true that schools for 
colored children are growing in favor, it is also 
true that there is no corresponding decrease of 
hatred for “ Yankee ” teachers and for “ North- 
I know of one or 


two instances in the country towns where the 


The remainder has been spent in repairing | offer has been made on the part of the white. 


and furnishing school-houses. 
the amount spent upon schools under the con- 
trol of this Bureau, $4000 have been appropri- 
ated to repair and furnish a building in this city, 


| 


In addition to | citizens ‘to the colored people, to help them to 


support their schools, if they would accept such 
teachers as they might select, and leave the 
schools taught by Northern teachers. _ It is ad- 


in which is to be kept a school for colored chil-' mitted by them that their schools will proba- 
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bly not be so efficient as those under the control 
of Northern teachers, but as an offset to this is 
urged the great advantage of getting rid of 
“foreigners.” The principal reason assigned in 
justification of this wish to get rid of Northern 
teachers is, that politics is taught in their 
schools. 

I believe that all of our teachers who are 
competent fo do so do teach politics, in the high- 
est sense of that term. And in the present 
state of society in the South; any tuition which 
does not include some information upon the 
character and condition of our whole country, 
will fail of producing what is most needed—an 
intelligent and loyal population. The very 
fact that in all the country districts of this 
State Far will hear the people of the North 
and West constantly spoken of as “ foreign- 
ers,” and the United States Government as con- 
stantly called the “Yankee Government,” is 

roof sufficient that no national feeling exists 

ere, as a general rule; and that the basis of 
this feeling must be laid in the school-room. 
But the statement that politics, in a partisan 
sense, is taught in the schools is without found- 
ation in fact. It is perfectly natural that the 
Southern white people, with their convictions, 
should object to what they consider dangerous 
influences, and I have no complaint to make be- 
cause they doso. But it is important that we 
should recognize the fact that these are their 
convictions, and in a legitimate way place our 
own in opposition to theirs, leaving it to time 
and intelligence to decide which shall prevail. 
It is not wise to recognize as genuine conver- 
sion and change of opinion that which is sim- 
ply an acquiescence in the inevitable. 

I will not be misunderstood in this criticism of 
what I conceive to be the state of feeling in this 
State on thesubject of education. What I have 
said is of oueedl application, and does not touch 
many individuals who, I have no doubt, are 
sincerely desirous of doing their duty, accord- 
ing to their ability, toward the colored people 
and the country. There ts a prevailing feeling 
that the present mental activity among the col- 
ored people is the result simply of a temporary 
excitement, and that it will cease as this excite- 
ment passes away. Any movement of this kind 
must necessarily be attended with a great deal 
that is artificial,and on the surface merely ; 
but admitting this to be true, still it cannot be 
doubted that there is a deep and earnest convic- 
tion on the part of the colored people, that the 
most important thing to be obtained by them 
at the present time is education for themselves 
and their children. This conviction, properly 
fostered and directed; must result in great good 
to themselves and to the country. 

With the present prospect of good “crops,” I 
have no doubt that under the advice and di- 
rection of this Bureau the colored people will 
be able to establish, during the coming year, 
many schools; and that these schools can be 
made very efficient without becoming a tax upon 
the funds of the Bureau or upon the benevo- 

ence of the North. . 

I suppose there are twenty-five thousand col- 
ored men and women in South-Carolina to-day 
who can read a newspaper with a fair under- 
standing of its contents, who two years ago did 
not»know the alphabet. It is natural to ex- 





aggerate the importance of a work in which we 
are personally interested, and I would therefore 
speak guardedly as to the influence upon socie- 
ty of the educational work done under the os 
ronage of the Bureau. But I know of no lan- 
guage too strong to use in expressing the ex- 
tent and power of the influence for good which 
flows out from these schools. In every place 
where we attempted to start schools six months 
or a year ago, we met with determined opposi- 
tion. The white residents of those localities 
would now be unwilling to see the schools dis- 
continued, although they would probably be 
glad to see them in different hands. The effect 
upon the children, upon the parents of the chil- 
dren, and upon the community generally, has 
been such as to make the blindest see that edu- 
cation, while blessing the colored people them- 
selves, will bless the whole community also. 
It seems like a waste of time to state facts in 

roof of the blessings of general education, but 
it must be remembered that we are reportin, 
the progress of schools in a community whick 
has’ hitherto denied that education was good 
for the “common people.” There are thousands 
of white ple in this State who are, in intelli- 
gence, below the most ignorant colored people. 
The necessities of slavery could not have been 
the excuse for keeping them in ignorance, al- 
though it was doubtless the cause. I know of 
nothing more melancholy than the condition of 
this class of people. The miserable prejudices by 
which they have been surrounded keep them 
out of our schools, and as yet little or nothing 
has been done on the part of the community to 
provide schools for them. 

The cause of education is full of promise. If 
the means were at hand, I think the people of 
this State would be ready to accept a general 
system of education. But, pressed down by 
poverty, they are unable tosee their way toward 
the adoption of a system which would unques- 
tionably entail great expense. Nor will they 
be able todo so for many yearstocome. Hence, 
help must continue to come from other sources. 
It cannot be expected that the Northern peo- 
ple, by voluntary contributions, will be able to 
carry on the work for any great length of time 
as extensively as has been done for the past 
three years. Nor, wonderful as have been the 
efforts of these Educational Associations, and 
great as have been their achievements, is this all 
that the situation demands. We have been 
able thus far to reach but a comparatively small 
portion of the uneducated class of the South. I 
am therefore glad to believe that there is a 
growing conviction among the people favorable 
to the adoption by the United States Govern- 
ment of a general system of education for the 
States lately in rebellion. Without this, all 
efforts for the reconstruction of society here 
must necessarily to a.great extent prove futile. 
It was the ignorance of the great mass of the 
Southern whites, produced by the existence of 
a privileged class of slaveholders, which enabled 
the leaders to carry the South into rebellion 
in behalf of slavery. That same ignorance 
stands to-day as the most serious obstacle in the 
way of a complete and righteous reconstruction 
of the Southern States. And unless the coun- 
teracting influence of intelligence, and the 
independent spirit which grows out of intelli- 
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gence, are cultivated among the laboring classes 
of the South, there can be no security for the 
future. I am, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 
REUBEN TOMLINSON, 
Superintendent of Education. 





New-VYork Branch. 
PLEDCES WANTED NOW. 

It is of the first importance, in preparing for 
the work of the coming season, that those auxi- 
liary societies, churches, and individuals that 
intend to be represented by teachers, should 
notify us as soon as possible. Applications, 
both for reappointment and commissions for 
the first time, are pouring in upon us. Before 
we can answer applicants of the former class, 
we must know what their patrons of last year 
will try to do the next. Do not keep us in 
doubt. Venture something—much—gn the fu- 
ture. Renewed effort will be rewarded with 
renewed interest and continued support. The 
work in the South prospers. Coéperation, on 
the part of the freedmen and the whites, will 
enable us to do more than ever with your con- 
tributions in extending the blessings of educa- 
tion. With $500, paid in quarterly instalments, 
between October 1st, 1867, and July 1st, 1868, we 
shall be able not only to sustain a teacher and 
her school, but also, in most cases, to secure a 
fund from the people who are benefited for the 
extension of our work elsewhere. 

In the evidences of independence and self- 
help which the freedman has shown, and in the 
normal schools which this Commission and 
other associations are establishing and conduct- 
ing, in codperation with the Bureau, for the 
preparation of colored teachers, we can see an 
honorable way—the way of duty and success— 
out of giving and doing for the South. But we 
must not yet relax our efforts. What we have 
accomplished will be permanent, and much 
more good will be secured, if we persevere. 
Ignorance and liberty are incompatible. Igno- 
rant masses are a dangerous cargo for our ship 
of state. According to the number of these, 
the Republic sinks or swims. Who promotes 
intelligence is a national benefactor. Nowhere 
has enlightened patriotism such a field of action 
as in the South; for there the few that were 
educated have opposed the education of the 
many. They loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil. Interest seemed 
then to side with ignoranceé, but the triumph 
of freedom has brought this potent influence to 
be an evident ally of education. What the 








South needs is a fair start, a right beginning 
from this new era. The common school sys- 
tem is demanded. The people—ALL THE PEO- 
PLE—sects, and parties uniting in this national 
enterprise, should prepare the way by establish- 
ing and, for a while, sustaining the models 
during this emergency. 

The statement which our Corresponding Sec- 
retary made on his return, late last spring, 
from an extensive tour in the South, is a timely 
appeal to our Auxiliary Societies and all our 
other friends today. We reproduce it from 
our last Annual Report : P 


“The Corresponding Secretary, having re- 
turned from an extended tour in the South, 
wishes to say to the Auxiliary Societies and 
friends of this Commission : 

“(1.) That their representatives are doing 
nobly, and have shown what good judgment 
has been exercised in their selection, and of 
what advantage such assistance is to the parent 
Society. Among so many who excel, it is hard 
to decide, and dangerous to specify, who are 
the most excellent. Suffice it to say, that those 
who are best acquainted with the work affirm 
that the general character of our teachers for 
ability, diligence, andsperseverance in school, 
for Christian zeal in promoting all the interests 
of the freed people, and for the devotion and 
patience which are necessary to endure and 
overcome local prejudices and opposition, has 
never been so high before, and is unsurpassed. 

“(2.) That proofs of determination to be self- 
supporting are exhibited by our beneficiaries, 
even under the most adverse circumstances. 
In many cases small sums are paid weekly or 
monthly for tuition by parents for their child- 
ren, and by adults for themselves. In his report 
for February, Mr. Reuben Tomlinson, Super- 
intendent of Education for South-Carolina, says 
that $1500 was contributed by freedmen in that 
State during that month for schooling, ‘a con- 
siderable portion of which was paid in cash, 
and the rest in thé shape of fuel, labor, and pro- 
visions.’ Everywhere, carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, and whitewashers make gifts of their 
services in building school-houses, and the few 
churches and individuals that have land some- 
times give that, rege | as they prize it ; while 
out of their poverty, which is still the rule, and 
a hard one, they are consecrating, as has been 
shown, their hard-earned dimes and dollars. 
Rev. R. M. Manly, Superintendent of Education 
for Virginia, informs us, under date of Rich- 
mond, May 8th, that ‘in more than a score of 

laces the colored people have erected school- 
houses with their own hands, and ployed 
either some poor white person, or some one of 
their own people, who has some small attain- 
ments, as teacher. ‘They lack books,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘and have not a penny of money, their 
wages on the farm being received in the form 
of food and clothing. So you see that all that 
is necessary, in many instances, to bring twenty, 
thirty, or fifty children under tuition, is twenty, 
thirty, or fifty primers, at a cost of from four ta 
ten dollars.’ 

“This is one of the ways in which we can 
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use unappropriated funds to almost any extent. 
As every dollar helps, no individual or society 
can be excused for doing nothing because so 
much is needed, or because more is required 
than can be done. 

“(3.) That our codperation, both in-the con- 
duct and support of freedmen’s schools, is still 
essential. In some localities, as in the District 
of Columbia, the educational tax furnishes a 
considerable fund ; but this is still exceptional, 
and, even if it were not so, our help would be 
necessary ; for, in the nature of things, an un- 
educated and but recently emancipated people 
are wanting in the experience which is requisite 
for the proper management of schools, as well 
as in the means for their support. 

“(4.) That from next October there will be 
more openings, with better facilities for teachers 
than ever before; for the Bureau, with com- 
mendable forethought and energy, is turning 
its funds into school-houses. We therefore call 
upon the friends of humanity and our country, 
of order, industry, intelligence, and virtue, and 
especially on all who bear the name, and pro- 


_ fess to have the spirit of Christ, to unite with 


us in sustaining His followers, black and white, 
Northern and Southern,.who in these buildings 
will impart to the emancipated children the 
knowledge for which they are thirsting, and 
which is at once the boon and safeguard of 
freedom.” 





Lisson, New-York, is the home of one of our 
most successful teachers, whose father, the Rev. 
Mr. Eastman, has labored there for about twenty 
years. It is a small village in a farming com- 
munity, near Ogdensburg and the St. Lawrence, 
but as earnest in reconstructing the South 
by education as it was in sending volunteers 
to suppress the rebellion. We are glad to hear 
through our agent, Rev. R. Pierce, who has fol- 
lowed up our effort, that our friends have resolved 
to raise $500 to sustain a teacher and school of 
their own. With such an example, the county 
should raise at least $3000. Our Ogdensburg 
auxiliary, with its energetic and accomplished 
officers, and the coéperation of the ministers, 
who supported us at our meeting and showed 
us such kindness, is good for $1000 itself. The 
last item of good news from that quarter is 
the acceptance by Mrs. Colonel Judson of the 
position of associate member, which was tender- 
ed to her by our ladies’ committee. 





SUMMER WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

Our work in the South has not been al- 
together suspended by vacation. Miss J. M 
Lynch, one of the seven colored teachers that 
we sustained last season in Maryland—all edu- 
cated in the North—remained to look after the 
new school-house that the Bureau is building 
for her at Elkton. She will represent the bene- 
ficence of our friend, Mr. Evan Jones, next year. 





Mr. and Mrs. Burbank, whose interesting ac- 
count of their work we print in this issue, are 
busy at Lawrenceville; so is Mr. James E. La- 
zenby at Emmaus P. O. ; while Mrs. H.C. Fisher, 
Mrs. D. C. Corwin, and Miss Carrie Orton have 
been attending to advanced pupils, and prepar- 
ing for the autumn; at Alexandria, Virginia. 
Mrs. Rachel Thomas, a competent self-educat- 
ed freedwoman, has about a hundred pupils 
across the river from New-Berne ; Mr. Isam Hill, 
one of our last year’s pupils, is teaching success- 
fully at Oxford ; and Mr. Samuel Cross, another 
colored teacher, has a large and ‘vell-conducted 
school—the “Kennedy Institute”—at Towns- 
ville, North-Carolina. The commissions of Rev. 
Joseph Beebe and Miss Penny Ferribow, both 
colored teachers at Edenton, were extended un- 
til August Ist, as they were residents. Mr. H. 
C. Hammond has been arranging our affairs in 
Columbia, where the large new school-house 
goes up apace; Mr. A. C. Elder, a South-Caro- 
linian, receives our help, and does a great work 
at Blackstock ; Rev. Charles T. Hopkins, an 
earnest, intelligent colored minister, keeps the 
primary department running at Greenville ; 
and Miss E. E. Richmofid is teaching on Braw- 
ley plantation, near Chester, South-Carolina. 
Miss F. A. Morgan is making a good new 
school near Jacksonville, and Miss H. E. Seely is 
taking care of the orphans in Florida. 





WE call the special attention of applicants 
for appointment as teachers, and of those so- 
cieties and friends who are choosing represent- 
atives, to the Supplementary Circular which 
concludes this number of our journal. 





THE following is from one of the colored 
teachers whose labors continue through vaca- 
tion : : 


“TRENT RIvER SETTLEMENT, NEAR 
NEw-BERNE, N. C., An ust 22, 1867. t 
“T receited your letter, also the blanks and 
check, for all of which I am very thankful. I 
do not know how to thank God enough for 
all ‘my blessings. I am getting along very 
well indeed with my school, and hope the next 
time I send you a report it will be better. 
“Now, I take it on myself to tell you that 
there are a great many of Miss Campbell’s pu- 
pils who desire to let you know, that, if the 
Commission intend to send teachers down 
here this fall, they would feel grateful to the 
Commission if they would send Miss Camp- 
bell back again to them, and I do think she 
will do a great deal of good here among her 
former scholars, who all want her to come 
back. Very respectfully, 
“ Your obd’t servant, 
“ RacHEL THOMAS.” 
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Let those that wish to know something of 
the work that is done, and the influence that is 
exerted, by an earnest Christian woman outside 
of her school, read the subjoined, which is ad- 
dressed to one of the ladies of our committee 
on correspondencé and organization. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burbank, who are teaching 
among the mountains of Westera Virginia, 
represent part of the fund that was raised by 
Plymouth Church last spring, in response to 
Mr. Beecher’s masterly argument for universal 
education. The contributors may well rejoice 
in the result of their benefactions, which pauses 
not, like most revivals, in summer heat. To 
check the social immoralities which slavery 
bred, and which fester in the lives of even appar- 
ently the most devout, no preaching can excel 
the example and precept of such teachers as 
the lady to whose letter we thus call attention. 


“ LAWRENCEVILLE, VA., August 24, 1867. 


“I write you at this time to acknowledge 
the reception of the bundle of print, patchwork, 
thread, buttons, knives, etc.,which you so kind] 
forwarded, and for which I am greatly chtiged. 
I will try and make a good use of its contents. 
This is the third week of our vacation. I hardly 
know whether .to call it vacation, for I have 
been as bugy thus far as when in school. I 
have been twice interrupted since I sat down 
to address you. One caller was a very poor 
woman with five small children, who were 
almost naked, and she can with difficulty 
procure enough corn to keep .them from 
starving ; her case is only one of hundreds, 
yes, thousands, I should be completely dis- 
couraged for them, if F did not expect that 
another year would bring a better state of 
things for these poor unfortunate ones. The 
freedmen are the most numerous in the State. 
They can have a voice in choosing their officers, 
and can place such in office as will provide for 
the poor. I really wish that those North, who 
urge as an excuse the plea of making paupers 
of those for whom they should send aid, could 
for a few weeks be here, and see what we see 
of their wants. Some are ambitious, and are 
laying up a few dollars a year in order to se- 
cure a small homestead, but most are discou- 
raged. They only try to live, and some hardly 
that. One great difficulty is their ignorance. 
A short time since Mr. Burbank went into the 
country, fifteen or twenty miles, and found a 
‘ Yankee peddler,’ I think, selling canes for six 
dollars apiece, telling the freedmen that, if 
they would take one of them and place it in 
any place that they wished for a homestead, it 
would certainly be theirs. They are naturally 
superstitious, and some believed him and pur- 
chased. Mr. B. told them that it was a hoax 
to get their money. He is going to lecture to 
them upon the subject of temperance as soon 
as the evenings are a little longer. There is 
need of such lectures among those who are 
styled the F. F. V.’s as well as the freedmen. 
Nearly all drink—many so as to be intoxicated. 
They would ask Mr. B. to drink whenever he 


was out, or rather when he had occasion to 
call at their shops when he first came, and 
were almost affronted because he refused. The 
ladies here do not call upon me. I did not ex- 
pect they would. They dislike thé ‘ Yankees,’ 
and regard us as the cause of all the trouble dur- 
ing the war ; and that is not all—I am a teacher 
in the freedmen’s school, and the scholars are 
called ‘ragamuffins’ in derision. They can do 
this warm weather with their rags better than 
when it comes cold. I-do hope that there will 
be so much sent in that you can send us 
several barrels more before winter. We need 
women’s and children’s clothing more than 
men's. We have fitted out with a whole suit 
some aged men who cannot work, and must be 
almost naked without such aid. 

“IT try to impress upon the minds of the young 
girls the great importange of a virtuous life. 
It is awful to see such a loose state of society. 
‘Tis but little that I can do, but I-wil? try and 
do that little faithfully. My heart is in the 
work, but I get almost discouraged that I can 
do,no more. I hope that there can be a school 
established in Greenville county, and that there 
may be in every county. We are all very well, 
but we find it uncomfortably warm a part of the 
day, and shall not think of opening the school 
again until it is a little cooler, which will be in 
September. I think it very favorable to the 
interests of our school that it was so cool a 
season. I have heard it spoken of by those who 
have long resided here as the coldest they had 
ever seen. We wish that you could all come 
and share of our fruit, peaches, apples, and me- 
tons ; hundreds of bushels of peaches are wast- 
ing. I find something to do besides to advise 
and suggest; have been down into the cook- 
room, and made some toast and tea for a colored 
woman who has the diphtheria. They do not 
have any thing but corn-bread baked in the 
ashes. Our cook does not like to be troubled 
with doing for any besides the household. I 
have been told by Lieut. K., who understands 
them well, that very many die for want of care 
when sick. They have not got money to em- 
ploy a physician, and soon get tired of doing 
for asick person. I haveaslight knowledge of 
medicine, and have given out some when they 
can do no better. I shall commence next week 
to prepare patchwork, that I may have a good 
supply when we reopen our school: and there 
was some yarn in.the bundle, that I shall use to 
teach them to knit. Ihad some thimbles given 
me by Mr. Estes when we called there on our 
way, but I have given most of them to the 
children’s mothers. If you should find an op- 
yortunity, which I hope you will, in another box, 
| would like some more thimbles and needles, 
and fine-tooth combs. I feel reluctant to call 
upon you so often. Please tell Miss Gibbons 
that I thank her most sincerely for her interest 
in our work, and the substantial evidence she 
has given in the pretty patchwork in the bundle. 

“ Yours truly, 
“L. H. BURBANK.” 





For a specimen of the slave-songs- spoken of 
in our last the read@r is referred to the publish- 
ers’ advertisement in this number. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CIRCULAR TO 
TEACHERS. 


In handing the losed “ Instructions” to candidates 
for appointment, or teachers receiving commission, we deem 
it proper to say that our dependence for fidelity on the part 
of those entering our service rests upon something higher 
than prescribed rules. These are very good as far as they 
go. They indicate in a general way the duties to be per- 
formed, and, in some particulars, the manner of their per- 
formance. Their acceptance on the part of a candidate is a 
pledge of faithfulness, and an assurance that the work un- 
dertaken is not misunderstood, 

But there is something superior to written rules, on which 
the Commission places its reliance for fidelity and effective- 
ness, It is character; single-eyed devotion to the work; a 
sensitive and enlightened conscience ; a heart-felt sense of 
religious duty. 

For it should not be d, b the © ission is 
not professedly a religious body, that it is uncontrolled by 
religious principle ; that because its work is not put forward 
in terms as a missionary work, it is therefore purely secular 
in the ordinary sense of that word. On the former point 
we have nothing to say; “‘if we bear witness of ourselves, 
our witness is not true.” But of the nature of our enter- 
prise we are free to speak, and we hesitate, not to say, that 
it is one of the highest and noblest that man could under- 
take. It is to lift up the degraded ; to enlighten the igno- 
rant; to purify the debased ; to impart just conceptions of 
moral obligation ; to promote the best interests of our com- 
mon country, and advance the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

And for this work are required, in some good degree, the 

_ qualifications demanded for a more solemn office. “If a 
man desire the office of a teacher, he desireth a good work.” 
But “ he must be apt to teach; gentle unto all; patient’”’— 
not trusting to a “ form of godliness ” while practically “ de- 
nying the power ;” “instant in season ;” “ a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed,” and of whom the Commission 
need hot “ be ashamed.” 

We have no outward test by which to determine a candi- 
date’s fitness, such as a signature to a creed, or a formal and 
technical profession of religion. These may have their uses, 
but as evidences of character they are not to be trusted. 
All, therefore, that we essay to do in the matter is, to set 
forth the nature of the work undertaken, and qualities of 
character needed for its performance, This done, when can- 
didates present themselves, we judge as best we may of their 
fitness, from the testimonials and other proofs they may 
submit to us. 

Thus far we have been, on the whole, very successful in 
obtaining good teachers. But cir t have changed 
in regard to our work at the South, and we must see to it 
that the character of our teachers does not change with 
them. The Southern country has become more settled ; the 
position of a teacher is now one of little or no danger, and 
attended with little or no odium. The service, therefore, 
offers some temptation to the self-seeking and worldly, to 
the frivolous and morally incompetent. But such we do 
not want, and such, when they disclose themselves, we will 
not keep. A teacher cannot be long in the field without 
proving her fitness, or unfitness, for her duties. The de- 
tails of the work will make the matter plain. 

For instance, though we have no rule requiring our em- 
ployees to teach Sunday-school or take part in evening 
schools, yet where a teacher is known to prefer her own 
ease to the opportunities offered by the former, or to choose 
the recreations and festivities of society in preference to a 
share in the duties of the latter, she thereby proves herself 
unfit for her place, and warrants We Commission in giving 
her office to another. And though we have no specific rules 











‘ 





by which to regulate the personal behavior of persons in 
our service, nevertheless,-if any one should, by disregard 
of useful and decorous forms, whether of religion or soclety, 
or by unlady-like deportment in any respect, bring herself 
or her work into public disrepute, she would thereby make 





it obligatory on the C ission to put another in her place, 
of more dignity of character, and of a juster sense of pro- 
priety. 


And yet we would not be exacting. We know what is due 
to human nature. We are not ascetics ourselves, and ask 
no asceticism from others. We want our teachers to be as 
cheerful and happy as possible. We desire them to have 
all the pleasure legitimately within their reach. But we ex- 
pect them to seek their chief happiness in the work they 
have undertaken, and to find their highest pleasure in evi- 
dences of its suécessful accomplishment. 

We are thus explicit, that there may be a good mutual 
understanding at the outsgt; that the relation entered into 
between the teacher and the Commission may be one of har- 
mony and juateal help, and that the joint efforts of both 
may h thing appreciable in the great work 
in which it is our privilege to take part. We are not un- 
aware that the heat and burden of the day fall largely on 
those in the field, but we trust that they also are not un- 
aware that our sympathies are ever with them, and that we 
always hold ourselves bound to the extent of our ability to 
aid them in their work, and sustain them in their trials. 


J. M. McKIM, 
Chairman Committee on Teachers. 


ELLEN COLLINS, 
Chairman Committee on Correspond- 
ence and Organization. 
> 





Naw-York, Aug. 1, 1867. 


—____— + —— 


Receipts by. Edward F. Davison, Acting Treasurer, 
Srom July 2th to August 27th, 1867. 
FROM AGENTS. 
Rev. W. R. Long, pn Ladéeckondeesecnencéacces 


“ “ 





“ oe “ “ 23 

Rev. Mr. Brett, “a 
“ “ “ 

Rev. E. Colton, SS Fevssssscanqaesnacescsns 
“ * OF Pla achabardneccoacnecuas 
. “ TF Gin banspersdentenscwescs 

Rev. Mr. Pierce, We Fide ccsdnctsosecvaovese coe 


FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Syracuse, $126; Niagara, 156.15; Reed’s Corners, 2.50; 
Great Valley, 5.75; Macedon, 13; East-Boston, 120; Port 
Byron, 7.50; Watertown, 38.50; Marion, 16.90; Wolcott, 
88.50; East-Walworth, 81.90; Cazenovia, 100; Woodville, 
50. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Edward Tweedy, Lenox, Mass., $50; Miss Clemence Hag- 
gerty, 100; Arthur Searle, Newport, 10; Addison County 
Baptist Association, Vt., 2; Francis Pidgeon, Saugerties, 
150 ; Sylvester Dana, Concord, N. H., 13.17; a friend, Nan- 
uet, N. ¥., 10. 





THE report of Mr. Tomlinson to General 
Scott, which we publish in this number, is 
full of interest, and well worth reading from 
beginning to end. 
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SLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The following are specimens of the collection having the above title, and now in press : 


POOR ROSY. 


ss eos Crees rere 


a Poor Ro-sy, poor gal; poor Ro - _poor gal; Ro - sy break my poor heart ; 


| peer SSIS Sos! 


Heaven ur -abemy home. I can-not stay in hell one day, Heaven shall-a be my 


‘a iz=->= =.7=> SESS sa eel 


home, I'll singand pray my soul a-way, > Mesnpe Ze be my bome, 


























, and Lucy McKm Rodin 


1 * Poor Rosy, ‘poor gal; poor Rosy, poor gal; 
Rosy break my poor heart, 
Heaven shall-a be my home. 


2 Got hard trial on my way, ( ter), 
Heaven shall-a be my home. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 60 Duane Street, N. Y. 


a 
. [The remaining verses are omitted here, for want of room.] 


* Poor Cesar, poor boy. 
I'M GWINE TO ALABAMY. aes River Boat Song.) 


SSS ee 


1. Tm gwineto A Ia -Da-my,. he cc cccccccccccccsccsece 


Ce eseeererre seen 


see my mam- my, BB. oc iscctcccecccesees 





ALLEN, Cuartes P. Ware 


1.50 per volume. 












































y Prof. Witt F. 


0 pages, 8vo, and will be sold for $ 


1 I’m gwine to Alabamy,—Ob-b-h. 
For to see my mammy,—Ab-b-h. 


2 She went from Ole Virginny,—Oh. 
And I’m her pickaninny,—Ah. 


8 She lives on the Tombigbee,—Oh. 
I wish I had her wid me,—Ah. 


4 Now I’m a good big nigger,—Oh. 
Reckon I won't be bigger,—Ah. 


5 But I'd like to see my mammy,—Oh. 
Who lives in Alabamy,—Ah. 


The collection will be edited b 
5 
Orders and requests for circulars shibuld be addressed to 


will make about 1: 


[A very good specimen, so far as notes can give one, of the strange bar- 
baric songs that one hears upon the Western steamboats. ] 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Steet, New-York. 
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These songs have been gathered from South-Carolina, (chiefly,) Georgia, Florida, ‘Alabama, 
Tennessee, North-Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Arkansas, Missouri, and the Missis- « 
sippi River, and are now collected and printéd for the first time. 
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songs, 


— CHILDREN, THEN WON'T YOU BE GLAD? (Arkansas.) 


fetspatemaie et pes 


1. Lit-tle ailares, then won’tyou beglad, Lit - tle children, then won't you 
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try onthe long white robe 


1 Little children, then won’t you be glad, (dis), 
That you have ‘been to heaven, an’ yow’re gwine to go again, 
For to try on the long white robe. 


2 King Jesus, he was so strong (ter), my Lord, 
That he jarred down the walls of hell. 


3 Don’t you hear what de chariot say ? (dis), 
De fore wheels run by de grace ob God, 
An’ de hind wheels dey run by faith. 


4 Don’t you ’member what you promise de Lord? (dis), 
You promise de Lord that you would feed his sheep, 
An’ gather his lambs so well. 


[Often sung in the colored schools at Helena, Arkansas. ] 
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I know member, know Lord, I know I yed-de de bell da ring.. 
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* Want to go to andbied, Bell da ring, Want to go to meet-ing, Bell da ring. 
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“s (Say,) Road so storm- y, Bell da ring, (Say,) Road sostorm-y, Bell da ring. 








Introd.—I know member, know Lord, ? 
I know I yedde de bell da ring. 


% 1 Want to go to meetin’ (ciety, lecter, praise-house) 
(Base) Bell da ring. 






[The remaining verses omitted, for want of room.] 
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